THE FOUR  GEORGES
Not that the reverend gentleman was a prohibitionist,
for he continues:
Beer, happy produce of our isle,
Can sinewy strength impart,
And wearied with fatigue and toil,
Can cheer each manly heart.
It is impossible to resist the conclusion that in the
reigns of the first two Georges the mass of the population
in London was more depraved and debased than at any
other period of English history. They were brutalized
to an inconceivable degree, and religion had no longer
the slightest hold over them. This was in some measure
the inevitable consequence of a system which openly
worked for the enrichment of the wealthy and the
impoverishment of the poor, and it was noticeable,
though to nothing like the same extent, in the provincial
towns and in the countryside. Graft in high places,
deliberately encouraged by the statesmen of the day,
notably Sir Robert Walpole, was matched by the degrada-
tion of the masses, and there was a decided set-back in
every aspect of life in comparison with the century
before.1 The country
"after the prolonged occupation with the business of
pulling down one King and setting up another, had
imbibed a dangerous contempt of all authority what-
soever. ... In all classes the same lawlessness was
to be found; showing itself among the higher by a
fashionable indifference to all that had once been
honoured as virtue, an equally fashionable indulgence
towards debauchery, and an irresistible tendency to
1 Those who may be inclined to question this are advised to read Mr. Arthur
Bryant's Ibe England of Charles 77, and to compare the situation depicted there
with life in early Georgian England.
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